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VIII. — On Wilmanns' Theory of the Authorship of the 
Nibelungenlied. 

Br FRANKLIN CARTER, 

PROFESSOR OF THE GERMAN LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE IN YALE COLLEGE. 

Some months since Dr. Wilmanns (now Simrock's successor 
at Bonn), whose work on the development of the Gudrun was 
marked by great originality, published a little book of ninety 
pages on the authorship of the Nibelungenlied, a problem which 
has perpetual interest for the Germans. Of late years the 
tendency has been to accept the authorship of one poet for our 
form of the composition, and one von Kiirenberg has received 
the suffrages of the great majority of unitarian advocates. 
Wilmanns, whose work bears the title, " Beitragc zur Erkl'arung 
und Geschichte dcs Nibelungenlieds," plants himself at the 
outset in opposition to this tendency on Lachmann's ground, 
so far as to claim for Lachmann the first great effort to solve 
the many difficult questions concerning the poem, and further 
that what others have done, since Lachmann's annotations 
appeared in 1836, to promote an insight into the relations of 
the poem, is, in comparison with Lachmann's services, very 
little. He goes further, and seems to accept the Lachmann 
view of the manuscripts, uniformly translating from Lach- 
mann's edition, which was based on A, though he alludes 
incidentally in some passages to the reading of C, and his 
discussion does not depend on his manuscript preference for 
validity. But he does not agree with Lachmann uniformly as 
to which are the interpolations, nor docs he favor in the least 
the theory of twenty lays, which was the extravagance of 
Lachmann's confidence in the truth of his cause, though he 
admits that he endeavors to make progress in the path which 
Lachmann pointed out, to separate the different layers of the 
composition, and thus make clear the development of the poem, 
to handle the difficulties which lie the other side of the differ- 
ences between the individual manuscripts — in other words, by 
analysis to ascertain if there are parts of the poem older and 
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more genuine than others, and if any of these parts may have 
had an origin independent of one another. 

" Since Lachmann's time," the writer says, " investigation 
has busied itself chiefly with matters of subordinate import- 
ance, and endeavored with the trifling means of philological 
craft, observations of style, of grammatical form, of vocabulary, 
of metrical usage, to construct the history of the poem." 
Wilmanns is undoubtedly correct as to the method of arriving 
at some knowledge of the construction of the poem. It is 
plain that there are many interpolations. A verse of some 
spirit and power is so often succeeded by three or four feeble 
dilutions of its contents, that but one conclusion is possible in 
regard to these, viz., that they must be interpolated. This 
once admitted, it follows inevitably that, as between an absurd 
explanation or dilution of an original inspiration and that 
original inspiration there may be a large variety of gradations 
in absurdity, or clumsy enlargement, or skillful combination, 
until these or most of them are determined, arguments from 
the omission of senkungen, or the use of inexact rhymes, or 
from peculiar grammatical constructions in order to fix the 
age or authorship of the poem, are very untrustworthy. If 
the interpolations arc undetermined, or if the question is still an 
open one whether there is not here a "contamination" of two 
varying versions, the wildest and most inconsistent inferences 
may have support from the different parts of the poem. 

The doctrine of this little book is that the poem is the result 
of a " contamination," as the Germans call a combination of 
two or more versions. Any presumption against this doctrine 
arising from the improbability that such a fact would have 
escaped the notice of all the distinguished scholars who have 
worked on the poem, is fully offset by the success which 
crowned the author's treatment of the Gudrun. There the 
confusion seemed more hopeless before he disentangled the 
various versions, but his skill in discriminating and readjusting 
was conspicuous. Though the Gudrun has been the subject 
of less study than the Nibelungenlied, the very fact of its 
admitted confusion made his success seem more noteworthy. 
But since there is sufficient apparent harmony in the Nibelun- 
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genlied to render a reference of the poem to one author at 
least possible, a moment's reflection will make it clear that to 
discover and prove a " contamination " in it would be a triumph 
of greater skill than was required for the demonstration in 
the case of the Gudrun ; but nevertheless, success with the 
latter, where the confusion was plain and where there was so 
much to invite previous investigators (and some of them were 
able) to the discovery, constitutes a claim to a respectful 
hearing, when our author presents analogous results from 
an investigation of the Nibelungenlied. For the latter is a 
national epic as is the Gudrun, and grew to its present form 
probably in somewhat similar conditions. If the Gudrun, as 
we have it, has been proved to be a " contamination " of two 
or more in important respects independent poetical versions 
of legendary and historical material, this proof excites a 
presumption that a similar process may have produced our 
present Nibelungenlied. Certainly in these days of recognition 
for development there should be no prejudice against such a 
possibility. That the Nibelungenlied has greater harmony 
and correcter perspective than the Gudrun may show that 
there was a final bearbeiter of the poem who removed .some 
inconsistencies and adjusted sections to each other ; but it 
cannot safely be assumed, on the ground of linguistic or 
metrical resemblances, that this bearbeiter or any poet is 
the one author of our one poem, unless also in the contents 
of the various parts of the poem such harmony and oneness 
can be proved, that on the removal of trifling interpolations, 
all the steps shall tend to one common end. The poet may 
indeed adopt elements of different legends, or even inconsistent 
elements in the treatment of the same legend, but he will 
remove contradictions, and looking backwards and forwards 
will adapt his materials to a conclusion. But if long sections, 
harmonious in themselves, have no account or consciousness 
of one another or even present incongruous elements, and 
especially if one section harmonizes in details and views with 
the finale while another is at variance with it, neither metrical 
nor linguistic agreement, nor a superficial onward movement 
can establish a oneness of authorship. 
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Nor can the fact that Lachinann's twenty-lay theory is 
generally abandoned,* or the acknowledgment that there was 
possibly something of disingenuousness in his use of the 
heptads to support his hypothesis, blind us to the more 
important fact that must underlie all investigation, that the 
Nibelungenlied rests upon a growth of legendary and histor- 
ical elements, extending in material over at least six hundred 
years from the time of the defeat by the Huns of the Burgun- 
dians in 437, under Gundicarius, to the Hungarian wars under 
Henry III. in the eleventh century. Of course it is not 
impossible that one author should fuse all these elements into 
a harmonious whole, but the natural repository for these ever 
varying legends and stories would be successive songs or 
metrical narratives. As these moved in different directions 
they must vary, and the Eddalieder and the Thidrekssaga 
present versions of parts of these stories, varying in certain 
main lines from the same recorded events as given in the 
Nibelungenlied. Does the Nibelungenlied itself present varia- 
tions, differentiations of various parts of the story, is the 
question underlying Wilmanns' discussion. To this question 
he gives an affirmative answer. 

Zarncke, who has never believed in manuscript A, or in 
anything that involved its superiority, asks in the Literarische 
Central Blatt, in order to ridicule this discussion of Wilmanns, 
" What has become of the Lachmann theory ? " He says it 
has always bad full scope in Prussia, and inquires where in 
popular estimation it now is. " What has become of the 
twenty lays?" is his main question, as though, if the twenty 
lays, which were published by Lachmann as the original songs 
of the poem, and afterwards appeared in a translation from 
Simrock, had not succeeded in crowding out of circulation 
the translated entire poem, as the manuscripts have preserved 
it, there can be no possibility that the poem is not an organic 
whole. As though, if it should be proved that twenty archi- 
tects did not plan St. Peter's, it would follow that tbere is 

* This abandonment can hardly be considered universal, and it may be ques- 
tioned whether it is even general. It can do no harm, however, to admit so 
much. 
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no possibility that two or three had the management of 
construction at different times and modified each other's 
designs unfortunately. That the whole poem, as Simrock 
translated it, has passed to a thirtieth edition, and the 
twenty lays of Lachmann, as Simrock translated these by 
themselves, have never passed to a second, does not show 
that the Nibelungenlied may not be a combination of two or 
three different versions, or that the German readers of the 
Nibelungenlied have more aesthetical discernment than senti- 
mental patriotism. At the respectful mention of Lachmann's 
name certain scholars roll their eyes and at once assume a 
belligerent posture. And Zarncke, while giving honorable 
recognition to the perspicacity and acumen of these criticisms 
by Wilmanns, intending apparently fairly to recognize his 
complete independence of Lachmann's extravagance, cannot 
refrain from classing Wilmanns with Lachmann, and holding 
that the poem, as either regards it, is reduced to " ein dvirres 
Geklapper wie von schlotternden Skeletten." 

What are the subordinate propositions which Wilmanns 
attempts to establish, and which would lead to the conclusion 
that the poem, as we have it, is a " contamination"? 

The first of these propositions is that a Ruedigersdichtung, 
a composition in which Ruediger and Kriemhild were jthe 
main characters, and Dieterich had as yet no share in the 
action, was the old basis of our poem. He claims to establish, 
secondly, that a poem or a part of a poem in which Dankwart 
was the main hero, was incorporated with this Ruedigersdich- 
tung and caused certain changes in it, and rendered connecting 
interpolated verses necessary : in other words, that a Dank- 
wartsdichtung was interpolated in the Ruedigersdichtung. 
The third proposition claimed is that another dichtung, in 
which Iring was the hero, was also incorporated in the 
Ruedigersdichtung, but entirely independent of the insertion 
of the Dankwartsdichtung, so that we have R. + D. for one 
form and R. -!- 1, for a second. But it is also certain, in our 
author's judgment, that the Dankwart poet takes cognizance 
of the modifications of the Ruedigersdichtung by the poet 
who introduced Dieterich, so that the one form would be R. + 
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Di. -f Da., and the other remaining as before (for it is not clear 
that the Iring-poet knows anything of Dieterich's introduction 
into the poem) R. + 1, we have for our Nibelungenlied, or 
rather for the last third of it, the " contamination" of R. -f 
Di. + Da. with R. + 1. 

It is only the last third of the poem that Wilmanns discusses. 
He starts from the supposition that it is impossible that the 
advance of Dieterich to the fight near the close of the poem 
can have been occasioned by Ruediger's death. " Hildebrand 
brings him the intelligence of that death, he arms himself, 
and strides to the hall. Hagen discerns his intention and is 
ready for the conflict, so says our poem. Now what will he 
do ? Why has he come ? He will avenge the death of 
Ruediger, the death of his own warriors, of his best friends, 
his consolation in a strange country; he will demand of Hagen 
and Gunther atonement for shed blood, will retract peace and 
friendship from the Burgundians. This one would expect, 
but nothing of it takes place. Dieterich demands that Gun- 
ther and Hagen shall surrender to him — he promises them 
protection from the Huns and sure escort homeward, he spares 
their life in the battle and takes them captive at the risk of 
his own life, he leads them to Kriemhild and most- urgently 
recommends them to her mercy. That this cannot be original, 
unitary invention is clear. That Dieterich struggles against 
fighting with the Burgundians, that he takes them captive, 
delivers them to Kriemhild and begs for their life, presupposes 
that he has begun the contest with reluctance, presupposes 
secondly, that Kriemhild has forced the conflict on him. In 
the legend as it appears at the end of our Nibelungenlied, 
Dieterich must similarly, as now Ruediger, have been pushed 
to the conflict by the entreaties of the revengeful queen." 

There is difficulty in accepting as certain this last form of 
statement by Wilmanns. It is plausible to suppose that 
Dieterich, whose conduct bears marks of reluctance to slay 
Gunther and Hagen, may have been in some form of the saga 
identified with Ruediger, and impelled to advance against 
them by the entreaties of the queen. That he was entreated 
to advance to the fight is in our poem 1886, 1838, 1839. 
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But is it impossible that he, after having advanced, especially 
as he had refused once to go, might be affected by the worn, 
wasted, bloody appearance of the two heroes, by the heaps of 
mutilated and gory corpses around them, by their awful 
isolation among the dead and in a strange country, or even 
by a feeling of awe at their colossal strength and valor, and 
under the influence of this emotion might refrain from piling 
their dead bodies on the ghastly hecatomb ? The universal 
testimony of the saga literature is to the effect that Dieterich 
was himself a lonely exile. He is a grand, but mournful 
figure in the gallery of legendary heroes. Is it impossible 
that a fellow feeling for Gunther and Hagen may here be 
indicated? There may be here abridgment, combination, 
detrition in the legends, but can we be certain that Wilmanns' 
second assumption is correct, that Dieterich's reluctance to 
engage with and afterwards to slay these heroes, presupposes 
that in an original poem underlying part of ours, Kriemhild 
alone forced the conflict upon him ? 

There are indeed certain features that look like a close 
connection of Dietrich and Ruediger, or even a confounding 
of the one with the other. But instead of pushing the resem- 
blance still further, may we not fear that the influence of 
assimilation has already gone beyond its proper limit, possibly 
that the reluctance of Dieterich in regard to slaying the two 
heroes is a reflex from Ruediger' s unwillingness to fight ? May 
we not even conjecture a cause for the poet's identifying these 
two, and believe that the original invention could not so far 
have assimilated them ? What could be such a cause ? What 
except the hospitality* of Ruediger to the exile, Dieterich, 
as mentioned in the poem " Dieterich's Flucht" ? 

Strophes 2094 and 2095 (Wilmanns regards these as inter- 
polations), in which Ruediger speaks and is spoken to as if 
he were in exile, and 1614, 5, in which Ruediger declines the 
honor of a marriage for his daughter with one of the Burgun- 
dian princes, on the ground that he and his wife are ellende- 
exiles, apply to Ruediger what belongs to Dieterich. If 



♦Wilmanns reject's the tine in 2251, wherein Dieterich claims a kinship with 
Uueiliger. 
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now we remember how the hospitality of Ruediger is praised, 
it is natural enough to regard Dieterich as bound to him by 
the enjoyment of this hospitality, and through this relation 
the confusion may arise by which the exile of Dieterich is 
transferred to Ruediger. Equally would such a relation 
account for Dieterich's movement to avenge Ruediger,* and 
the final conduct of Dieterich in taking the captive heroes to 
Kricmhild and recommending them to mercy need not then 
be regarded as presupposing that Kriemhild's entreaties alone 
forced him to the fight. That here is a combination of the 
Dieterich saga with the Ruediger saga seems probable, even 
certain, but that we can be sure exactly what line of movement 
occasioned Dieterich's final share in the tragedy as our poem 
originally presented is not clear. Wilmanns' supposition as 
to the influence of Kricmhild in determining Dieterich's 
movement, is clever and plausible. It docs not seem to be 
the only explanation possible for Dieterich's conduct. 

But it docs not follow, even if we do not regard the suppo- 
sition that Dieterich was impelled to the fight by Kriemhild's 
entreaties alone as indisputable, that Wilmanns' processes of 
disentanglement lose their value. The steps in his discussion 
arc in a measure parallel, at least somewhat independent, and 
one may believe with him that there is conclusive evidence that 
the Dieterich legend and the Ruediger legend are combined, 
and admit that his analysis makes that evidence clear, and 
that hereby a basis for the " contamination" theory is gained, 
without conceding that in every case the exact line of differing 
versions is or can be laid bare. In other words, the theory 
of " contamination " may solve some difficult problems so 
admirably that we accept it, and in some cases we may 
distinguish plainly the motives and lines of the combined 
versions, but tbat we can do this in every case the nature of 
" contamination'' seems to preclude. 

* It is claimed, for instance, by Richard von Mnth, Einleitung in das Nibelun- 
genlied, pp. 77-81, that Ruediger came into the Nibelungen cycle through 
Dieterich's relations to Helche, Etzel's first wife. All trace of such an introduc- 
tion for Ruediger has disappeared from our poem. If it can be assumed as an 
original relation, a reminiscence of it might account for Dieterich's advance to 
revenge Ruediger. 

14 
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It is by the analysis and comparison of strophes, both as to 
form and content, that the old genuine verses are by the 
author first discovered, and then these are again further exam- 
ined and compared, with such discriminating insight, with 
such comprehension of observation, with such sovereignty 
over the details of the poem, as to awaken admiration at 
nearly every step. In the excision of strophes interpolated 
by modern bearbeiter Wilinanns is extremely acute, and 
though he agrees in general with Lachinann, there are cases 
where he does not hesitate to disregard Lachmann's judgment, 
and does not always give reasons for doing so. As an 
illustration of his aptness at detecting the interpolator's 
work, the proposal of marriage for Gisclhcr at Ruedigcr's 
bouse may be cited : " Volkor at the dinner has declared, if he 
were a prince he would like to sue for Ruediger's daughter. 
Modestly Rucdigcr declines so great a compliment, but Gemot 
(1615) agrees with Vol ker, 'If I were to have a beloved 
according to my conception, I would be always bappy with 
such a wife (as Ruediger's daughter).' After this outspoken 
declaration of love on the part of the unmarried man, Hagen 
extremely unnaturally speaks to propose the engagement of 
Gfsclher. The latter lias not as yet uttered a single word of 
desire for the maiden; why is be, the younger brother, pushed 
forward with violence when the elder is so eager for the 
marriage (heirathslustig) ? 1614 and 1615 are evidently 
interpolations. GernOt has here nothing to say, and der 
grimme Hagen has no share in the love affair." So much is 
admirable, and there can be no doubt as to the interpolation 
of these verses. But the author goes on : " By the side of 
these two strikingly bad interpolations the composition has 
undergone another better one, which is probably older than 
the two, certainly older than 1612, so that here two layers of 
refashioning overlap one another. When a person enters, 
then without having accomplished anything retires and must 
be summoned anew, we have, in refashioned poems, always 
reason to be on our guard (aufmerksam). " I believe," says 
Wilinanns, " that in the original composition the margravine 
remained in the hall, and was present when Volker made his 
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proposition. Very noteworthy is the close of 1609, ' the noble 
fiddler cherished a kindly feeling towards the host.' What 
does this remark here mean ? Just before it is stated how 
strong an impression the ladies make on the men ; afterwards 
it is related that they (the ladies) withdraw during the meal : 
how could a poet in such a connection come to mention 
VolkeVs affection for Ruediger ? Further it is to be noted 
that in strophe 1613 the praise of Gotelinde is indeed suited 
to the situation, but not demanded by the progress of the 
narrative, that 1614 has no connection with this praise, and 
that here Volker is mentioned anew as talking, when he 
nevertheless already has the floor. One gets the closest 
connection if one lets 1614 follow directly after 1609. In 
the words which VolkSr here speaks, he exhibits the affection 
with which in 1609 the poet boastfully credits him." 1609 
ends thus : " the noble fiddler cherished warm affection for 
the host." 1614 begins: "If I were a prince, spoke the 
warrior immediately, and should wear a crown, I would have 
your beautiful daughter to wife." The connection is thus 
good, but in regard to these excisions it may be noted, first, 
that Lachmann rejects 1609. It is certainly tame and super- 
fluous, and Wilmanns gives no reason for retaining it, though 
it is clear why he wishes to keep it. Second, if it, with 
the succeeding strophes, is retained, the explanation of the 
"holden willen" is simply deferred to 1613 or to 1614, if 
1613 is regarded as an interpolation; in other words, the 
explanation of "holden willen" finds expression, as soon as 
there is occasion. Third, by retaining 1611 and 1612, and 
thus having only the mother at the banquet (which middle 
German poetry would allow), the daughter is brought back and 
is present at the proposal, which presence Wilmanns seems 
to regard as desirable. Fourth, by retaining 1610, 1611, 
1612 (there seems to be more reason for rejecting 1613) and 
omitting the verses which Lachmann regarded as spurious, 
there is harmony with less excision. Tliese observations on 
Wilmanns' decisions in regard to interpolated strophes do not 
go so far as to concern his main conclusions, but they may 
perhaps show that such work is very delicate, and that there 
will be disagreement in different minds as to rejections. 
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An illustration of what will seem to some as fine success in 
this separating process is found in the treatment of the passage 
relating to Ruediger's advance to the conflict. That passage 
must harmonize with the events that are connected witli the 
entertainment of the Burgundians by Ruediger, and the two 
passages in what Wilmanns regards as their oldest form, are 
printed on page twelve of his little book. Any one who reads 
this presentation of Ruediger's advance to the fray will hardly 
note the " rattle of the skeletons" that so offends Zarncke. 

Prom this passage, containing, as Wilmanns presents it ; 
eleven and one-half strophes, twelve strophes of interpolations 
have been removed, and a fair consideration of the author's 
reasons for these excisions will result in an admission of their 
validity. 

W)iat account now do the defenders of the unity of the 
poem give of its inconsistencies? Hcinrich Fischer at Greifs- 
wald in 1858 asserted in a critique on Lachmann's views, 
that there are but four positive inconsistencies in manuscript 
C. Doubtless he would have admitted more for A, and siiicc 
the publication of Wilmanns' contributions to the question, 
the warmest advocates of unity will hardly renew a claim so 
preposterous for either of the three best manuscripts. So 
clearly does our analyst lay bare the incongruities, that 
Zarncke feels called upon to assign some cause for their 
frequency. He says : " It has not at all come into his 
(Wilmanns') thought to investigate if the style of the poem 
as it is, partly dependent on its previous history, viz., the oral 
delivery, partly also conditioned by a very painstaking (pein- 
liche) strophe-form that breaks up the simple connection, with 
a declamatory pathos, with exaggerations aiming at effect, 
with its manner of expression by no means adequate to 
courtly correctness, accuracy, and individualizing, whether this 
style, as it lies before us uniform in the poem from beginning 
to end and cannot be exterminated, is not sufficient to explain 
those trifling carelessnesses and awkwardnesses which unde- 
niably occur." There is much sound in this sentence, but 
what is its meaning? Docs it mean that the poet was so 
conditioned by the oral form of tradition that he could not 
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remove an inconsistency ? That he was so limited by the 
strophe (and much may be said against its adaptation to an 
epic poem) that he could not tell a harmonious story ? That 
" declamatory pathos and exaggerations for general effect" 
so far governed the writer that he could not remember from 
one page to another whether a character was present or not ? 
A poet who should embody the majestic burden of this story 
in two thousand strophes, and at the same time be in such 
bondage to his metre and form, would surely be a wonder. 
We might as soon expect one who could not solve a simple 
equation in algebra to calculate an eclipse. Such a unity of 
authorship could claim neither authorship nor unity. Over 
against an investiture of mere style and form, with such power 
to account for incongruities, Wilmanns' theory of a "contami- 
nation '' is simple and intelligible. One may giant that the 
logic of sucli a poem need not always be perfect, but something 
like harmony may be exacted. Wilmanns has made the most 
thorough attempt to establish a harmony, or to detect and 
account for incongruities, and in certain points his success is 
surprising. Take for instance Etzel's relations to the final 
movements of the poem. A cursory reading even of the 
Nibelungeiilied will convey the impression that Etzel's part is 
insignificant. A second thought will suggest the propriety 
that this part should on internal grounds be very slight. 
Ruediger promises Kriemhild to defend her against all evil, 
and by that promissory oath wins her as a bride for Etzel, 
and escorts her to Etzel's court. Ruediger's relations are 
mainly then with Kriemhild, and in our poem, as Kriemhild 
is the moving power for the punishment of Hagen, Etzel must 
be in the background, and Ruediger must go to the conflict 
at Kriemhild's instigation. 

This conception is strictly followed in Wilmanns' Ruedigers- 
dichtung, which he claims is the old original poem. But in 
the poem as we have it, careful investigation shows that 
Etzel has a more significant part than he should have. In 
the scene (2072-2105) embracing Ruediger's resolution to 
fight against the Burgundians, Etzel is repeatedly brought 
into a prominence that the original conditions do not justify. 
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2089, 2092, 2095, which represent Etzel as urging Ruediger 
to fight, not merely depress the original relation of Kriemhild 
and Ruediger, but are inconsistent with the representation of 
Ruediger himself after he has gone to fight, as in 2115, "the 
wife of King Etzel would not release me." Now by a com- 
parison of the various appearances of King Etzel, Wilmanns 
makes out a strong case for the modification of Etzel's original 
status by interpolations, mainly by the introduction of a section 
of what is called the Dankwartsdichtung, running from 1787 
to 1945, in which Dankwart is the hero. As Ruediger's 
resolution and conflict come later in the poem than the pas- 
sages 1787-1945, which describe the going to the church, the 
knightly contest, the preparation for conflict, and the fight in 
the hall, which passages introduce Etzel in a way that would 
make his appearance in connection with Ruediger's resolution 
and fight necessary, the natural inference is that by the interpo- 
lation of these passages the bearbeiter was forced to introduce 
changes in the original relations of Ruediger, and brought 
him into a dependence on Etzel, and Etzel into a prominence 
that the old poem did not tolerate. No other supposition 
satisfactorily accounts for all the difficulties, and here Wil- 
manns deserves only praise for the solution. That there 
was a poem, be it called Dankwartsdichtung or otherwise, 
interpolated in the oldest form of the story may be regarded 
as proven, though here and there in the proof an incidental 
assumption may be questioned, or a verse differently assigned. 
Points of difficulty in the main demonstration of this 
combination will be the impossibility of one authorship for 
the Dankwartsdichtung and the Iringsdichtung, or if this 
impossibility be accepted, the certainty that the two authors 
were absolutely ignorant of each other's work. The latter 
will be thought by some to rest on a slender basis. Views 
and style and metrical usages differ, but this hardly proves 
that they were not written by the same person, for instance, 
at different periods, much less does this difference establish 
that the writer of one dichtung never saw the other. On what 
does this " unverkennbare thatsache," as Dr. Wilmanns calls 
it, rest? On this that "the Dankwart poet would necessarily 
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have mentioned in his description of the knightly contest and 
the fight in the hall with Dieterich and Ruediger, the heroes 
of Thiiringen and Denmark, Irnfried and Iring, if he had 
known them, and the Iring-poet, who exhibits so clearly the 
effort to bring forward every hero, would surely not have left 
Dankwart out, had he known anything whatever of his hero- 
deeds. He does not appear in the entire adventure, of which 
Iring is the hero. 

The burning of the hall in the version of the saga which 
our poem presents is a singular event, especially in its results. 
Hundreds of men are in this hall. Not one of them is injured. 
The Thidrekss'aga presents this catastrophe in the same rela- 
tions. Wilmanns' supposition that the old Ruedigersdichtung 
ended with the burning of the hall, and his claim that a "con- 
tamination" of this with another diclitung whose effects are 
in so many places seen, will alone explain that after a resultless 
hall-burning Dieterich puts an end to the fighting, have, after 
his previous analyses, much in their favor. Especially does 
the fact that in our poem the Bnrgundians, though they ask 
for deliverance before the fire is kindled, make no effort to 
escape after they are surrounded by flames, find explanation 
in the supposition that the more perceptible their extremity, 
the more absurd would be the absence of all destruction of life 
from the conflagration ; but this absence of result was necessary, 
if Dieterich was to bring about in the combined poem the end 
which, in one version, the conflagration occasioned. 

Zarncke objects to Wilmanns' skillful comparison of inci- 
dents in the Thidrekssaga with corresponding passages in 
the Nibelungenlied, and to the inferences or suggestions 
which he sometimes draws from the comparison. Zarncke 
has taken the position that this saga, whose present form is 
younger than the Nibelungenlied, rests on this poem. How 
Zarncke can hold this opinion will seem surprising to any one 
who merely reads Wilmanns' quotations from the saga. The 
publication, early this year, of a volume by Raszmann, which 
thoroughly refutes this doctrine and establishes the origin of 
both presentations in the Saxon songs, completely justifies 
Wilmanns' use of the quotations. 
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The probability that some such "contamination" as Wil- 
manns claims to discover actually took place his demonstrations 
are sufficient to establish. That lie has found all the exact lines 
of the oldest poem, which lie calls the Ruedigersdichtung, he 
does not himself assert. It may be that lie has here and 
there too absolute a confidence in his acute penetration. But 
no contribution to the Nibclungen question anything like as 
instructive as this has appeared since the days of Lachmann, 
Betweeu the arguments by which on the one hand the Kiiren- 
berg hypothesis is urged, and the analysis by which on the 
other the " contamination" theory is supported by Wilmanns, 
he who swears by the tenets of no master or the excellence 
of no manuscript will not long hesitate. Even from a life- 
long student of the poem and a confessed antagonist of the 
theory of a composite origin for the poem, Wilmanns' method 
and movement have extorted admiration for brilliant perspi- 
cacity and strictly scientific language, and the confession that 
he had learned much from the little book. Only one third of 
the poem, it is true, is here discussed. But it is enough if 
" contamination" is made certain in two or three relations. 
For the reviewer it is established in the matter of Etzel's 
relations to Ruediger, and in the burning of the hall. He who 
admits so mucli must grant the truth of the theory. But it is 
possible that the two opposing theories, answering so plainly 
to opposite tendencies in the human mind (Herman Grimm 
calls the Wolfian view of Homer "eine fatale Hypothese"), 
will stand face to face as time goes on. The appearance of 
this book, however, makes it certain that the champions of 
unitarianism will never silence the combination advocates, as 
at one time seemed at least possible. 



